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DR. IRA I. SOMERS 


DR. SOMERS TAKES OFFICE AS 
NCA LABORATORY HEAD 


Dr. Ira I. Somers took office during the 
first week in September in the newly 
created post of Director of National 
Canners Association Research Labora- 
tories, with headquarters in Washington. 


Having been a member of NCA 
scientific research staff since 1943 and 
Director of the Western’ Research 
Laboratory since 1955, Dr. Somers was 
named at the 1957 Convention in Chicago 
to take over management of the As- 


‘sociation’s Laboratories. 


Dr. Somers established his office at 
NCA headquarters and prepared to move 
his family to Washington. He has been 
succeeded as Associate Director of the 
Western Research Laboratory by Charles 
T. Townsend. 


The need for an over-all Director of 
the Research Laboratories was cited by 
the Association’s Function Analysis Com- 
mittee in 1954, and it was suggested that 
the Scientific Research Committee con- 
sider the matter and make its recom- 
mendations within three years. This 
need was reaffirmed by the Reappraisal 
Committee in its 1956 review of NCA 
activities. 

After careful study of the research 
needs of the canning industry, the NCA 
Laboratory programs, and the benefits 
that would accrue to the industry from 
having an over-all Director, the Scientific 
Research Committee strongly recom- 
mended at the 1957 Convention that the 
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position of Director of the Research 
Laboratories be created and that Dr. 
Somers be appointed to this post. 


As Director, Dr. Somers will have over- 
all responsibility for NCA _ Research 
Laboratories and the coordination of 
their programs. His principal tasks will 
be to investigate the research needs cf 
the industry and to intiate programs to 
supply these needs. 


In this, the three NCA Laboratories 
will conduct research under the immed?- 
ate director of the three Associate 
Directors—C. A. Greenleaf in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Townsend in Berkeley, and 
Walter Yonker as Manager of the North- 
west Branch Laboratory in Seattle. 


Also, Dr. Somers is to promote the 
publication and distribution of the results 
of the NCA Research Laboratory work, 
through Association publications, trade 
journals, scientific journals, and at 
canners’ meetings. 

It is expected that NCA laboratory 
activities will be more closely coordinated 
with the industry’s research needs and 
that research and other activities of 
interest to the canning industry may be 
stimulated in other organizations. Also, 
relationships with federal and_ state 
agencies on technical matters will be 
strengthened. 


It is expected that Dr. Somers will 
attend various meetings of canners and 
scientific groups in order to identify the 
industry’s research needs and to report 
the results of laboratory findings. 


PESTICIDE LABELING RULE 


To clarify its policy of not endorsing 
specific commercial pesticides, USDA has 
proposed amendment to regulations for 
labeling these products. Under proposed 
change USDA would consider pesticide 
misbranded if label carried “any state- 
ment directly or indirectly implying that 
an economic poison or device, or any 
ingredient or constituent element thereof, 
or combination of ingredients, is recom- 
mended or endorsed by any agency of the 
Federal Government. Officials of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service charged 
with enforcing these regulations point 
out labels on some commercial pesticides 
bear such claims as: “Formula Recom- 
mended by the United States Department 
of Agriculture,” or “Active Ingredients 
Recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.” Claims of this 
kind have been interpreted to mean 
produce js USDA-endorsed. 
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HARRY A. MILLER 


HARRY MILLER, BURT 
OFFICIAL DIES 


Harry A. Miller, 67 year old Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager of 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, died * 


in Union Memorial Hospital on Septem- 
ber 9 after an illness of about a year, Mr. 
Miller first entered Union Memorial Hos- 
pital last October for an intestinal opera- 
tion, returned in February of this year, 
and again just recently, which culminated 
in his death on September 9. 


Harry Miller was one of the best known 
men in the industry and condolences came 
to his widow from every section of the 
United States and from Canada. 

He served as President of the Old 
Guard Society this past year, was a 
Director of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, and a Director of 
the Forty-Niners. He was also a Direc- 
tor of the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute and of the Packaging 
Institute, both of New York City, and 
was active in local charitable organiza- 
tions. 

As Sales Manager of his firm, he had 
representatives handling the company’s 
labeling and casing equipment across the 
width and bredth of the land, and in 
Canada. 


He is survived by his wife, Myrtle 
Hook Miller. Funeral services were from 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Baltimore 
on Thursday, September 12, with burial 
in Druid Ridge Cemetery, 
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DISTRIBUTOR ACTIVITIES 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
MEET 


Seven manufacturer members of THE 
FIRST ONE HUNDRED” leading 
makers of nationally advertised grocery 
brands and other suppliers to the whole- 
sale grocery industry received citations 
from the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at the Mid-Year 
Meeting held in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, September 8 to 11. 


The citation symbolizing the growth 
of friendly business relationships be- 
tween leading grocery product makers 
and low cost wholesalers was awarded 
for early participation and sponsorship 
of the Association’s 52d Annual Conven- 
tion to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, next March 9-12. 


Robert L. Montgomery Jr. Association 
President made the presentation at a 
cocktail party given by the National 
Biscuit Co., with Frank K. Montgomery 
Jr. host. Recipients were Ralph R. Bru- 
baker, Carnation Co.; Hal M. Chase, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co.; Frank Armour, 
Vice-President, H. J. Heinz Co.; Arthur 
Chadwick, Life Magazine; Mr. Mont- 
gomery, National Biscuit Co.; Craig 
Campbell, Pablum Division, Mead John- 


son and Harold Ellsworth, Saturday 
Evening Post. The recipients also acted 
for the First One Hundred group. 


Citations were later mailed from Santa 
Barbara to companies all over the 
country. 


ELECTIONS 


Julian P. Ragland, Executive Vice- 
President of the C. B. Ragland Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. He will take 
office following the 52nd Annual Con- 
vention of the Association in Chicago 
next March. As President-elect, Mr. Rag- 
land will serve on the Association's 
Executive Committee. Also added to that 
group was Clemens G. Krekeler, Presi- 
dent, Tom Boy, Inc., St. Louis, the 1957 
National Convention Chairman; Rudy L. 
Treuenfels; and Morris Lewis, President, 
Lewis Grocery Company, Indianola, 
Mississippi. 


Rudolph L. Treuenfels elected 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary, 
succeeding Ralph B. Johnson, who joined 
the H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, as 
Assistant to the. Vice-President of 
Marketing. For the past .7 years Mr. 
Treuenfels has served marketing 
counsel on the Association staff, more 
recently with the title of Vice-President. 
He has been acting during this time in 
every phase of headqquarters administra- 


tion. He also served as General Manager 
of the 50 Anniversary Convention held 
in Chicago in 1956, and was Program 
Chairman for the 51st Annual Convention 
held in the same city earlier this year. 


U. S. WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSN. 
TO CONDUCT INSTITUTIONAL 
SALES CONFERENCE 


A wide variety of topics of vital 
interest to the wholesale’ grocery 
industry will be aired at the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
institutional sales conference October 25- 
26 in St. Louis. 


Harold O. Smith, Jr.. USWGA execu- 
tive vice president, said the conference 
is the first of its kind on institutional 
sales ever to be held by the wholesale 
grocery industry. The conference dur- 
ing the 14 hours of business sessions will 
have panel discussions and experts talk 
on the main problems facing the institu- 
tional wholesale grocer today. 


Topics include: 

The in-plant market; training tomor- 
row’s institutional salesmen; the great 
future in institutional sales; developing 
the wholesaler franchise; special prob- 
lems of the large restaurant operations; 
and how manufacturers should work with 
wholesalers. Also, creating the selling 
climate (from the viewpoint of the 
restaurant operator); how wholesalers 
can implement their programs; specialized 
service selling to hotels; problems which 
a salesman’s product must help solve; 
revolutionizing selling techniques and 
policies; the salesman’s service approach; 
buying and usage requirements of the 
hospital field; and the kind of assistance 
the institutional customer needs from the 
wholesaler. 


BROKERS HANDLE 
FROZEN FOODS 


For the first time in NFBA history, 
more than half its membership handle 
frozen foods. The new NFBA directory 
of members, soon to be issued, shows that 
53% of the members handle such foods. 
This was revealed by Watson Rogers, 
President of the National Food Brokers 
Association speaking before the National 
Frozen Foods Distributors Convention, 
in Chicago. 


He said, “The impact of frozen foods on 
food brokers has been a great one, and 
a lasting one. The food brokers’ position 


_ today in frozen foods is greater than at 


any time in the past. And we forsee 

continued growth in the future.” 
Outlining a survey of the new NFBA 

membership directory listings, Mr. 
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Rogers said that the number of food 
broker firms handling frozen foods has 
increased 29 percent over 1955. And since 
1949 there has been an increase of 108 
percent. 


In the last two years there has been 
an increase in each of the major frozen 
food product classifications handled by 
food brokers. And this increase ranged 
from 20 to 31 percent—in two years. The 
highest increase, was in the combined 
classifications of prepared foods, meats, 
fish, poultry, etc., which showed a 31 
percent increase in the number of brokers 
handling these items. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FUNDS 
APPORTIONED TO STATES 


Apportionment of funds to States 
territories and possessions for operation 
of National School Lunch Program 
during 1957-58 school year was an- 
nounced this week. USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service reported that of total 
apporpriation of $100 million, which 
Congress provided for this year’s pro- 
gram, $83.6 million has been apportioned 
among 48 States, District of Columbia, 
and territories and possessions—Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and Virgin 
Islands. In addition to funds apportioned, 
$15 million is available to USDA for 
purchase and distribution to schools of 
foods which help to meet nutritional re- 
quirements of school children. 


MUSSELMAN STARTS SAUCE 
OPERATION 


The start of the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany’s Gardners plant on Tuesday (Sep- 
tember 10) and the addition of a second 
shift at the Inwood (West Virginia) 
plant, which opened on September 5, 
place into production all the company’s 
apple sauce manufacturing facilities for 
the current year. A second shift will be 
put on at the Gardners plant next week. 

Early season production at both plants 
will be on apple-raspberry sauce, one of 
the company’s newer products. Short 
supply and unusual consumer demand 
have placed this new fruit-blended sauce 
at the head of the operating list. 


The Biglerville plant, producing sliced 
apples, apple pie filling, frozen apple 
slices, and apple butter, is scheduled to 
start its seasonal operations next week. 


Pre-season surveys by Musselman field- 
men in all areas indicate concern over 
an excessive number of undersized apples 
brought about by the prolonged drought 
period. Latest crop estimates for the 
four-state Appalachian Area show reduc- 
tions due to lack of rainfall as high as 
25% over earlier predictions. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES * 


FAMILY SIZE—Newest package size for apple sauce is the Ne. 
2% can marketed by C. H. Musselman Company of Biglerville, 
Pa., now celebrating its 50th anniversary. The can is shown here 
(left) in comparison with the familiar No. 303 size. 


Musselman reports its market research indicated that house- 
wives were buying smaller cans of apple sauce in multiple lots 
and concluded a family size package would find ready acceptance. 
Results thus far are excellent, the packer reports. 


MUSSELMAN) 


APPLE 


The new size recognizes growing consumer acceptance of A ¢ as 
apple sauce, Musselman says, and acknowledges the trend toward PPLE E SAUC —% 
larger families. The container is produced by American Can - 


Company, labels are by Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, Va. 


new label will be extended to the com- 
pany’s pineapple products and to new 
non-pineapple products introduced under 
the company’s diversification program. 


fast shelf-movement and repeat sale 
demand nationally. Manufacturer’s name 
appears on the lithographed closure 
furnished by White Cap Co., Chicago. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio, supplies the glass jars. Labels are 
from Ro‘ogravure’§ Packaging,  Inc., 
Addison, Il. 


Two of the best-known features of the 
old Dole label—the fading blue back- 
ground and the “Dole” in bright red—are 
retained in the new label but in 
modernized form. 


DOLE REVAMPING LABEL 


A sparkling new design for the famous 
Dole label, representing a major 
modernization of the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co.’s packaging, will begin appear- 
ing on the company’s canned and frozen 
products in the coming year. 


The brand name is moved to the top 
of the can and set on a white panel for 
greater visibility. At the same time, a 
new Dole logotype is created by changing 
the type style and adding a distinctive 
green crown over the letter “O.” 


Product vignettes on the face of the 


The new label, designed by the noted label are fresher and more appealing. In 


Wilson & Co., Inc., meat packers and 
canners, has recently marketed their Ham 
and Chicken Salad Spread in a new 
streamlined, 5-ounce reuseable’ glass 
tumbler. The jar, cap and foil label have 
been redesigned to appeal to the house- 
wife looking for back-to-school lunch or 
TV snack dishes. Packaged in an attrac- 
tive container, these products enjoy a 


packaging design firm of Frank Gian- 
ninoto & Associates of New York, first 
appeared on Dole’s new Pineapple-Grape- 
fruit Drink during the summer. The 
next products scheduled to appear in the 
new dress are Fruit Cocktail and new 
frozen Pineapple-Orange and Pineapple- 
Grapefruit juices. 

In the coming eight to 10 months, as 
supplies of old labels are exhausted, the 


the case of pineapple products, the dif- 
ferent cuts of the fruit are displayed 
against the cut-away of a half pineapple. 


To increase the appeal and service- 
ability of the label, a new, colorful recipe 
panel has been added to the reverse side. 


Using the same style, Dole has also 
modernized its corrugated shipping cases 
on which the contents are fully described 
on all four side panels. 


The National Oats Company of Cedar Rapids, lowa, is multi- 
packaging its cans of white and yellow pop corn using Can-Traks 
printed in two designs to offer tie-in premiums. The carrier is a 
patent-pending product of the Gair Boxboard and Folding Carton 
Division of Continental Can Company. 


Three 10-ounce cans of pop corn are packaged in the one-piece, 
3-panel carrier that clips onto the top of the cans. The side 
panels flex around the cans and grip the rims in slots cut in the 
inside edges. Although only an inch deep, the Can-Traks extend 
the merchandising space across the usually unprinted tops of 
the cans. The short side panels leave the brightly printed cans 
Visible to the consumer. The top panels offer two premiums. 
One is an electric popper and the other a Snack Hound which 
can be loaded with tooth picks holding pop corn and other party 
tidbits. The printed design indicates which premium can be 
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obtained and provides an address form through which the con- 
sumer can place his order. 
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Indiana Canners Association—Ralph 
M. Butterfield, a partner in the Eaton 
Canning Company at Eaton, Indiana, has 
been elected a Director of the Indiana 
Canners Association, filling the unexpired 
term of Lyle Clark, who was killed in a 
plane crash last July. 


The 7th Annual Meeting of the 
Processed Apples Institute will be held 
at the Seaview Country Club, Absecon, 
New Jersey, May 11 to 14, 1958. 


Packaging Exposition—The 7th West- 
ern Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition will be held in San Francisco 
August 11 to 13, 1958. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company—David 
G. Bernard has been appointed assistant 
director of marketing for the Dole- 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and 
Richard S. Denenholz has been placed in 
charge in the newly formed Distribution 
Department in the company’s Marketing 
Division. Mr. Bernard joined Dole last 
June after serving as manager of the 
Container Products Division at the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company. Mr. Denen- 
holz was distribution analyst for Lever 
Brothers Company in New York before 
joining Dole earlier this year as general 
traffic manager. 


Florida Citrus Exchange—P. H. (Pat) 
McKibben has been made field promotion 
representatives for Seald-Sweet Sales, 
Inc., the sales division of the Exchange, 
and will work out of Atlanta, supervising 
all large northern promotions. 


Ralph Loeb & Company, Montgomery, 
Alabama, food brokers, have announced 
that Ernie Gord will resign on September 
20 and will be succeeded by L. C. Norris, 
who has had eight years of experience 
in retail work. 


American Can Company—William C. 
Stolk, President, has announced that 
Philip C. Sayers, formerly executive vice- 
president and director of Bristol-Myers 
Company, has been elected a Canco vice- 
president in the Executive Department 
with headquarters at the company’s gen- 
eral offices at 100 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


K. W. Gardiner 


C. J. Spiegl 


Continental Can Co.—The new Central 
Research and Engineering Division of 
Continental Can Company has appointed 
two laboratory directors as part of the 
division’s current expansion program, 
Curtis E. Maier, division general man- 
ager, announced this week. Dr. Kenneth 
W. Gardiner will head the general 
chemistry laboratory, and Dr. Charles J. 
Spiegl will be in charge of the toxico- 
logical laboratory. Both will be under 
the’ direction of Dr. Frederick W. Adams, 
head of the Department of Chemistry. 


The company’s Central Research and 
Engineering Division, in Chicago, was 
created by Continental Can Company as 
a “long range research group of 100, in- 
cluding 75 professional people of out- 
standing reputation in the fields of 
engineering, high polymer and general 
chemistry, metallurgy and physics,” Gen- 
eral Manager Maier said in commenting 
on this week’s personnel announcement. 
The group is working on drastically new 
packaging products, materials and 
processes that may not be put to use for 
five or ten years. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company — 
Thomas P. Gullette has been appointed 
Manager of the Richmond Branch Office 
of the Glass Container Division, succeed- 
ing Frank T. Cantrill, whose transfer to 
the company’s New York sales office as 
food industry manager, was _ recently 
announced. Mr. Gullette, a glass con- 
tainer salesman with O-I since 1941, has 
had assignments in Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, and New York, where he 
has been since 1952, 
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Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, is packing No. 10 
Cremogenized Corn at the Cambria plant 
for the first time this season. 


Fleischman’s Pickles, Inc., Lakeview, 
Michigan, has erected a new warehouse 
120 x 160 feet to care for additional 
capacity in packing fresh-pack pickles. 
The company now finds this new addition 
to be too small and another is to be made 
in the spring. 


National Honey Week has been pro- 
claimed by the American Honey Institute 
for October 28 to November 3. 


National Can Corporation has_pur- 
chased the plant of Donn Searle Foods at 
Middletown, Indiana, recently offered at 
a sheriff’s sale. It is understood that the 
plant is in excellent shape and well 
equipped for tomatoes, catsup, and juice 
operations. However, final disposition of 
the plant is not yet known. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company has an- 
nounced plans to build a glass plant on 
a 79 acre site in Los Guayos near 
Valencia, Venezuela. This will be the 
second plant outside the United States 
and will bring the total number of plants 
operated by 0-I to. 53. The new plant, 
which is expected to begin production 
within the next 12 months, will be 
operated by Owens-Illinois de Venezuela, 
C. A., a new corporation established as a 
subsidiary. John L. Gushman, 0-I vice- 
president and general manager of the 
International Division, is president of the 
new subsidiary, and Paul B. Stewart is 
vice-president and_ resident general 
manager. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Nellie P. Fooks of Preston, Mary- 
land, widow of the late State Senator 
Nelson H. Fooks, a former canner and 
president of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation in 1925 and 1926, died in a 
nursing home in Salisbury, Maryland, on 
September 9 after a long illness. Mrs. 
Fooks, who was 80 years old, was a sister 
to J. Richard Phillips, Jr., of Berlin, 
Maryland, also a canner and now retired, 
and who is also a past president of the 
Tri-State Packers Association. 
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CANNING FIRM MUST 
PAY BACK WAGES 


In a civil contempt action brought by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
last week in Miami, Florida, U. S. District 
Judge George W. Whitehurst ordered the 
Homestead Canning Company and Jacob 
Jesse Lansburgh, its president, to pay 
back wages totalling $10,256.70 to 123 
workers. 


Individual payments that range from 
less than $1 to $376.50 average slightly 
more than $83 per employee and repre- 
sent violations of the minimum-wage 
requirements of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law in the canning plant since 
May 5, 1955. 


Judge Whitehurst found both de- 
fendants in contempt of a 1951 injunc- 
tion which expressly restrained them 
from paying workers engaged in com- 
merce less than the minimum wage, then 
set at 75 cents per hour. The earlier 
order also directed the firm not to ship 
in commerce goods which were produced 
by underpaid employees. 


Back wages due the workers make up 
underpayments when the minimum was 
75 cents an hour, and later, after March 
1, 1956, when the minimum was raised to 
$1 an hour. All amounts were computed 
under the supervision of the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division. 


The defendants, who are engaged in 
the canning and distribution of tomatoes, 
were given until January 10, 1958 to 
complete payments to all workers. Money 
not paid by that date, according to the 
court’s order, shall be turned over to the 
Secretary of Labor for payment, within 
a limited period, to those employees who 
can be located. 


The action was based up on an investi- 
gation directed by the wage-hour office 
in Miami and conducted by Investigator 
Francis L. Gillespie. 


CROWN CAN SALES MEETING 


At a recent meeting in Philadelphia of 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company’s Can 
Division salesmen, Frank Campbell 
presented a number of ideas on how to 
improve customer service through de- 
veloping ideas with customers for better 
packaging designs. He discussed the pit- 
falls that canners fall into in selecting 
labels for new products. Very often, he 
said, labels are selected on the basis that 
the new package stands out when com- 
pared to competitive packages. The falacy 
in this system of selection is that the 
canner neglects to compare the effective- 
ness of his new label in a mass display 
with similar mass displays of his com- 
petitors’ packages. Mr. Campbell told 
the men that they can provide a greater 
service to customers by being completely 
familiar with new package techniques 
and stressed their responsibility in call- 
ing in the proper assistance whether it 
be an industrial designer, the company’s 
art department, or the customer’s adver- 
tising agency. The use of expert advice 
of those who have had wide experience 
with packaging can save a canner much 
waste of time, effort and material, he 
said. 


The sales group made a complete tour 
of Crown’s new air conditioned, window- 
less lithography plant at Philadelphia. 
It was pointed out that the air condition- 
ing provides the maximum in humidity 
control to insure perfect and uniform re- 
productions of the label on tin plate. The 
windowless plant also guarantees perfect 
color matching under unvarying lighting 
conditions. During the visit the com- 
parison of various labeling techniques 
was demonstrated. 


Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division of Continental Can Company, 
has entered into the production of square 
and rectangular foil labels for metal cans, 
glass bottles, and fibre containers through 
the addition of special presses and other 
modern manufacturing equipment for the 
purpose. 


RADIATION MACHINE 
AVAILABLE 


A high powered descendent of the atom 
smashers developed at Stanford by W. W. 
Hansen is being offered for sale or lease 
to food processors and food laboratories 
by Applied Radiation Corporation of 
Walnut Creek, California. The machine, 
a traveling wave linear electron accelera- 
tor, is designed for research in food 
preservation and for limited commercial 
radiation processing. Called the Mark 
1-F4 linear electron accelerator, the 
machine emits high energy electrons, 
X-rays or nutrons as desired. Its elec- 
tron beam, variable in energy from 2 to 
10 million electron volts, can penetrate 
material of unit density up to 1% inches 
thick from one side. At full power (four 
kilowatts), it can process a maximum of 
3000 megarad-pounds per hour, yet it is 
only 12 feet high and weighs less than 
6000 pounds. 


Complete literature is available, and 
can be obtained by writing the manu- 
facturer. 


CANCO DEDICATES 
2ND COIL PLANT 


The can manufacturing industry’s sec- 
ond complete plant for the processing of 
tinplate from coils has been dedicated at 
Oakland, California, by the American 
Can Company. The Oakland plant, part 
of a $27,000,000 Canco construction and 
equipment program aimed at establish- 
ment of coil processing facilities in major 
U. S. canmaking centers, will be equipped 
to automatically inspect, shear and sort 
huge tonnages of tinplate and steelplate. 
These operations had previously been 
performed by the steel mills. Canco 
opened the industry’s first coil processing 
plant at Tampa, Florida, last spring. 
Other coil plants will be opened by the 
company later this year or in 1958 at 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Houston, Hammond, Ind., Hillside, N. J. 


KING-SIZED TINSNIPS cut through electrically-charged steel 
ribbon in Oakland, Cal., at dedication ceremonies for American 
Can Company’s new coil processing plant, first of its type in 
the West’s container industry. Cutting ribbon (left to right) 
are: E. M. Manning Jr., president, Pacific Coast Coffee Assn.; 
O. R. Hayes, president, Canners League of California; Honorable 
Clifford E. Rishell, Mayor of Oakland; William C. Stolk, president 
of the American Can Co.; R. E. Flynn, vice president, Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce; W. U. Hudson, past president and 
current Finance Committee Chairman of the National Canners 
Assn.; and George W. Ososke, executive secretary, California 


Brewers Assn. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 6— 
The Delmar Peninsula Vegetable harvest 
continued to taper off during the week. 
Many of the smaller canning plants were 
closing down for the season. Washington 
County orchardists were hoping for more 
moisture to boost sizing of Apples. On 
the Delmar Peninsula harvesting of Fall 
Snap Beans gathered momentum, while 
West of the Bay, where cool weather has 
retarded crop development, pickers will 
start to work in about a week. Peninsula 
processors were getting large quantities 
of Lima Beans. Tomato harvest con- 
tinued at peak in the North Central part 
of Maryland while on the other side of 
the Bay only scattered pickings remained. 
After September 10 it is expected 
supplies of Sweet Corn will fall off 
rapidly. In the commercial areas of 
Washington County the Peach harvest 
was nearly over. Harvesting of Apples 
will get started during the coming week. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 9—Cloudy and 
rainy weather the last four days is inter- 
fering with the harvesting of Lima Beans 
and making possible the appearance of 
Downy Mildew, already reported in two 
fields in Delaware. Yields reported at 
60 to 80 percent of normal at about 1100 
to 1200 pounds per acre, with quality 
good. Less than a half inch of rain in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, which is too little, 
and also too late to help. Some corn ear 
worm detected in the Snap Bean crop on 
the Central Shore, which has necessitated 
control in fields. Harvest is gaining 
momentum on the ’Shore, but is a week 
away on Western Shore. Only a few 
scattered pickings of Sweet Corn on 
Central Shore with good quality and fair 
yields reported. Harvest will fall off 
rapidly in North and Western counties 
of Maryland this week. Rains on the 
‘Shore affecting the quality of Tomatoes. 
Many canners finished but scattered 
pickings still going on. Excellent quality 
but low yields reported in New Jersey. 
Drought continues and with two more 
weeks to go. Threats of a hurricane 
could knock our crop fast. Growth of 
Sweet Potatoes is stimulated by moisture. 


LOMAX, ILL., Sept. 4—We had a very 
backward season from the beginning, 
which was quite wet making it impossible 
to get the tomato plants in the ground. 
Our crop looked favorable until about 10 
days ago when we had two to three 
inches of rainfall. It is guessed that we 
lost 10,000 cases of Tomatoes as a result 
of this rain. At present we are only 
running part time in the factory, but 
expect the next ten days to be our peak 
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of this season. We expect our yield to be 
considerably lower than last year. 


ELWOOD, IND., Sept. 9—On Septem- 
ber 8, 1956 we had a total of 107,000 
cases of Tomatoes packed; this year on 
the same date, a total of 59,000 cases. 
Acreage has been reduced on account of 
floods. Excessive rainfall has done much 
damage to the crop. Cool nights with 
high humidity has caused much late 
blight in the fields and slowed ripening. 
The crop at this time looks more like 
late September. Vines are dry and very 
little foliage and not enough Tomatoes 
for full time operation. Anticipated total 
pack will be less than half of 1956. 


INDIANA, Sept. 4—Temperatures of 
75 to 80 degrees in the daytime were 
generally the rule. Heavy rainfall in the 
Central part of the State and light in 
the Northern part, while the drought 
continues in the Southern part. The 
State as a whole is not yet in full opera- 
tion on Tomatoes and there is a general 
lack of good peeling stock. Spraying 
continues but late blight has not become 
serious as yet. The situation might best 
be summed up that it leaves much to 
be desired. Deliveries are expected to 
pick up the next two weeks with the peak 
around September 15 to 20. Quality and 
yields on Sweet Corn have been gen- 
erally satisfactory. The pack as a whole 
will be down due to acreage loss by water 
damage. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., Sept. 9—Con- 
dition of Tomatoes is 100 percent but all 
coming in a few days, with good quality. 
Ten days earlier than usual. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Sept. 9—Acreage 
of Tomatoes off about 10 percent; crop off 
about 40 percent. Quality about 30 per- 
cent better than 1956. Acreage on 
Peppers about 20 percent above 1956; 
yield may be down about 20 percent. 
Quality about equal to last year except 
size is small, which should reduce pack 
out. Poor brush growth on Asparagus 
and frost date will indicate next year’s 
cut. Probable that 1958 cut will be 
significantly below 1957. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 9—Packing on 
Snap Beans is coming to a close with 
some plants already finished and other 
working only on a part time basis. Pack 
will be considerably less than earlier 
estimates. Tomato processing getting 
into full swing with good quality and only 
fair yields reported. Corn is reaching its 
peak, and it looks like a pack of 20 to 25 
percent less than last year. Beet canning 
is fairly well underway and crop is re- 
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ported to be about average. Apple 
products packing has started on early 
varieties. Greenings, the main process- 
ing variety, will be picked within the 
next week or so. Expect Grape processing 
to start the end of the month with about 
one-third less tonnage expected than last 
year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 2—Produc- 
tion of Sweet Corn will not be more than 
50 percent of last year due to short crop 
and reduction in acreage. Dry weather 
has continued with the exception of one 
day of Rain on Sunday, August 25, which 
was too late to be of much help to 
canning crops. Cannot expect a normal 
pack of Lima Beans because of drought, 
even though later plantings are produc- 
ing better yields. Tomato receipts are 
slow. Good quality but smaller sizes than 
we have seen for a long time. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Sept. 10—We 
expect 75 percent of our normal pack on 
Tomatoes due to weather conditions, with 
quality very good so far. We need rain 
very badly or the season will soon be 
over. 


CLEARFIELD, UTAH, Sept. 5—Acre- 
age of Tomatoes up 10 percent. Condition 
good but not as good as 1956. We antici- 
pate the same tonnage. 


DELTAVILLE, VA., Sept. 10—Finished 
packing Tomatoes on September 4. Acre- 
age same as 1956 with pack one-third of 
1956 which was caused by extremely dry 
weather. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 6—Temperatures 
have been a little below normal this week 
but most Corn plants have been running 
long hours with some improvement in 
both yield per acre and cut per ton. More 
than half of the acreage in the State 
remains to be harvested. Some reports 
of frost on the night of September 4. 
Beet yield averages to date range from 
5.4 tons per acre to 10 tons, with most 
reports about 9 tons. Approximately 70 
percent under two inches in size. Yields 
on Lima Beans range from 1300 to 2400 
pounds per acre. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 7-—The picture on 
late Corn has been changed by high 
temperatures and ample moisture the 
early part of the week. Double shifts at 
all our plants have been maintained for 
the past seven days. High quality has 
been maintained by cooler weather the 
past three days. Crop should be very 
close to normal if frost holds off. Will 
complete the canning of late Beans this 
week. Very good quality has been main- 
tained throughout the entire pack. Ideal 
weather conditions were a major factor. 


FALL RIVER, WIS., Sept. 9—We have 
harvested 65 percent of Corn acreage 
with yields averaging approximately 
three tons per acre with a 30 case cut per 
ton. Have two to three weeks of canning 
left if frost does not hit us. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
By USDA Crop Reporting Board 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11—The 
prospective 1957 tonnage of eight im- 
portant vegetables for commercial 
processing is about 19 percent below 
1956 production but 18 percent above 
average. Indicated 1957 tonnage of these 
crops, based on September 1 condition, 
is 6.28 million tons. This compares with 
7.74 million tons obtained in 1956 and 
average of 5.56 million tons. These esti- 
mates cover all vegetables for processing 
(canning and freezing) regularly esti- 
mated by the USDA Crop Reporting 
Board except Asparagus, open-market 
purchases of Cabbage for Kraut, Cucum- 
bers for Pickles and Fall Spinach. Eight 
crops estimated on September 1 usually 
account for about 90 percent of total 
tonnage processed. 


LIMA BEANS—A total of 96,360 tons is 
forecast for the United States. This is 
11 percent below the record high 1956 
production but 15 percent above average 
In California, where nearly one-third of 
the green lima bean acreage is located, 
September 1 indications point to per acre 
yields slightly below last year but well 
above average. Prolonged dry weather 
through August and periods of high 
temperatures on the Atlantic Coast are 
responsible for the relatively light yields 
forecast there. 


BEETS—The September 1 indicated pro- 
duction of 163,700 tons is 18 percent less 
than last year’s record high production 
but 18 percent above average. Acreage is 
down 12 percent from last year and yields 
are running lighter in several States. In 
New York and Michigan, crop prospects 
are good. The reduced tonnage indicated 
for Wisconsin is due to a cut in acreage 
and smaller yields. In Oregon, yields are 
expected to be good but below those of 
last year. 


SNAP BEANS—Little change in snap 
bean production prospects took place in 
August. On September 1, a total of 
346,000 tons for processing was forecast 
for the United States. This is about 
equal to the record crop of 1954, 5 per- 
cent more than produced last year and 
one-third above average. Improvements 
in yield prospects for the late crop in 
Maine, Delaware, Arkansas and Oregon 
were offset by declines in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Colorado. Harvest is drawing to a close 
in the major producing States. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—Production of 
cabbage from acreage under contract to 
kraut packers is now forecast at 107,000 
tons, which is 27 percent under 1956 pro- 
duction. At this level, however, 1957 
production would be 10 percent larger 
than average contract production. In- 
adequate moisture for kraut cabbage 
lowered yield prospects 1 to 3 tons per 
acre in the major producing States from 
those expected on August 1. Reduction 
was sharpest in New York where lack 
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of rainfall prevented cabbage from 
attaining maximum size. Total cabbage 
production in the early fall States which 
supply the bulk of the cabbage for kraut 
is forecast at 408,450 tons, down 29 per- 
cent from the large crop of 577,850 tons 
produced last year. This year’s early fall 
crop is 16 percent smaller than average. 
An active demand for cabbage is reported 
in early fall States. 


SWEET CORN—Sweet corn production 
prospects declined slightly during August 
and on September 1, a total of 1,447,800 
tons was indicated. This is 14 percent 
less than the 1956 crop but 12 percent 
above average. Yield prospects improved 
in the New England States, Indiana, and 
most Northern States where August 
weather was favorable for maturing 
sweet corn. However, lowered yields 
prospects in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota more than offset these increases. 


TOMATOES—On September 1, a total of 
3,442,000 tons of tomatoes for processing 
was indicated for 1957. This is 26 percent 
less than the 1956 record high production 
of 4,600,350 tons but exceeds the average 
by 9 percent. Declines in yield prospects 
were registered in many States but the 
reduced tonnages now expected for New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Michigan are considered most significant. 
In the Atlantic Coast States, dry weather 
is responsible for this year’s light yields 
and in the North Central States, dry 
weather and low temperatures have been 
detrimental to the crop. California’s crop 
is not expected to equal last year’s in 
yield. Harvest of tomatoes is active in 
most States at the present time. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—The condition 
of cucumbers for pickles is well above 
last year and average in most of the 
important producing States. The crop 
is in good to excellent condition in all 
States except Minnesota, Missouri, 
Texas, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. 


PRODUCTION VEGETABLES FOR 


PROCESSING 
Crop 1956 1957* 
Tons Tons 

Green lima beans... 107,930 96,360 
Cabbabe for kraut 

147,500 107,000 
Sweet corn 1,693,000 1,447,800 
Spinach 

(Winter and Spring) ........... 115,180 115,400 
1,600,350 3,442,000 

“Indicated 


LEAVE THE SUCKERS ALONE 


Skillful gardeners often mistakenly 
remove some or all of the vigorous shoots 
that grow from the base of corn plants 
or along the stems of other plants. They 
figure that by removing the “suckers” 
they are “throwing the strength back to 
the plants.” 
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This sort of midsummer pruning of 
vegetable crops is not a good idea. Not 
only does it stunt the plants, but it 
reduces their vigor and makes them more 
susceptible to disease as well, says 
Andrew A. Duncan, of the University of 
Maryland, Extension Service. 


Leaves are the factories for plants. It 
is in the leaves that air and water are 
made into sugars, proteins, starch, 
hormones, vitamins and enzymes. Plant 
foods taken up from the soil by the roots 
are used in the leaves to help with the 
manufacture of these foods which are 
essential for our good health as well as 
the vigor of the plants. Healthy leaf and 
shoot growth is almost a guarantee of a 
high yield of top quality vegetables. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
PROCESSED FOODS 


Ways of improving the quality of 
processed foods in order that consumers 
may have more nutritious and more tasty 
meals are the chief concern of a team of 
research workers at Cornell’s New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, a unit 
of the State University. The Station is 
making its 75th anniversary this year. 

Progress over the past twenty-five 
years in food research at Geneva is re- 
viewed in the current issue of “Farm 
Research,” a quarterly magazine issued 
by the Station. 

“Since the beginning of the Experiment 
Station, research has been stressed in the 
fields of chemistry and bacteriology, with 
special reference to foodstuffs,” com- - 
ments Dr. Carl S. Pederson, acting head 
of the Station’s Department of Food 
Science and Technology. 

Current research deals with such basic 
studies as the chemistry of color and 
flavor components in fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Causes of off-flavors in processed 
foods are studied, as well as the com- 
ponents of plants that result in desirable 
flavors in products made from them. 

Research on enzymes and their control 
carried on at the Station has ‘done much 
to aid the frozen food industry, says 
Doctor Pederson. Marked advice in the 
preparation of dehydrated foods for the 
armed services has also been made pos- 
sible by investigations now under way. 

“Control of flat sour in tomato juice; 
improved fermentation of sauerkraut and 
pickles, development of cleaner-sanitizer 
combinations for canning equipment, a 
better understanding of the behavior of 
bacteria in frozen foods, and other bac- 
teriological problems in the food process- 
ing industry have been solved by Station 
scientists, he continues. 

“What the future may hold for food 
research is hard to say, just as 20 or 
25 years ago we could not have predicted 
the direction our work has taken in the 
past few years. But with new technics 
and new processing methods, such as the 
use of irradiation, the need for greater 
knowledge of changes occurring in the 
growth and processing of fruits and 
vegetables will continue.” 
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The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


FIRST! 


COME TO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Over-all Tone Shows Strength—Up-turn In 

Tomatoes Expected — Corn Unchanged — 

Chains Feature Cheap Peas—lInquiry For 

Applesauce — West Coast Fruits Under 

Pressure—Citrus Movement Continues— 

Salmon Pack Sharply Off—Fish Generally 
Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 13, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The Over-all tone 
in canned foods is strengthening, par- 
ticularly in the case of canned vegetables, 
and it is increasingly evident that a 
sellers’ market, to a moderate degree, at 
least, is in the making in some lines. 
Aside from sardines, the canned fish list 
is fairly stable. In fruits, however, there 
is still shading under opening prices 
going on in California, and the market 
there has yet to level off. 


THE OUTLOOK—A moderate pick-up 
in near-term coverage is looked for on 
the part of some distributors, although 
others will continue to “go along with the 
market” and attempt to “average out” 
where they may be caught in a rising 
market in making replacements. Regard- 
less of the price trend over the balance 
of the year, however, tight money will 
continue to act as a depressant on any 
extensive forward coverage by chains and 
independents, most food men believe. 


TOMATOES—While business was still 
being done at previously existing levels 
by canners in both the tri-states and the 
midwest, the stage seems to be set for a 
moderate upturn in values. Canners are 
not endeavoring to force sales, and there 
is obviously a growing feeling that 
tomatoes at today’s levels will prove 
“good property” in the not-too-distant 
future. Competitive prices during the 
week found tri-state standards at 
$1.02'4-$1.05 for No. 1s, $1.3214-$1.35 
for 303s, $2.10 and upwards on 2%s, and 
$7.00 and up on 10s. Standard 303s sold 
in a moderate way out of the Midwest at 
$1.35, it reported. California 
canners are showing definitely stronger 
price views on tomatoes, reflecting the 
firmer markets elsewhere and an indi- 
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cated cutback in the California pack this 
season. Standard 303s are quoted at 
$1.2214-$1.25, with 2%s at $1.75-$1.85 
and 10s at $6.25-$6.50, while fancy 303s 
bring $1.55-$1.60, 2%s $2.25-$2.35, and 
10s $8.75-$9.00, all f.o.b. 


CORN—There were no price changes 
reported in the canned corn market dur- 
ing the week, and demand was reported 
along routine lines. New York State 
canners are now running on corn, but are 
holding back on announcing opening 
prices until they have a better line on 
what the final pack outturn will be. 
Midwestern canners are offering prompt 
shipment corn at $1.30 for fancy whole 
kernel 308s, with 10s at $8.25. 


LIMA BEANS—The market has 
strengthened somewhat in the midwest, 
with an advance of 712 cents named by 
one prominent packer on fancy 303s, 
bringing the current quotation up to 
$2.32%. Extra standard 303s were 
marked up 5 cents per dozen to $1.40. 
The market in the tri-states is in fairly 
firm shape, and there is a little covering 
being done, particularly by private label 
distributors. 


PEAS—tThere were no developments in 
the canned pea situation during the week, 
either as to prices or demand. Chains 
continue to feature standard peas at low 
shelf prices as “leaders.” 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports on the mid- 
west pack this season indicate a sharp 
jump over last year in the case of No. 
10s and a moderately larger pack of 303s. 
Canners are reported still confirming 
prompt shipment business on the basis 
of $1.80 for 303s and $10.50 for 10s. 


APPLE SAUCE—A little inquiry on 
carryover applesauce is reported but 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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buyers generally are awaiting 1957 pack 
prices, which should be out shortly. For 
prompt shipment, fancy 303s are bring- 
ing $1.35, with 10s at $7.25. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The market 
is still under moderate pressure on some 
lines, with business being done in the 
“trading” market at prices slightly below 
1957 openings. Canners are reported 
showing more tendency to stick to list 
prices, however, and there is a belief in 
many quarters of the trade that the mar- 
ket will stabilize closer to opening price 
levels than to the present lows. 


CITRUS—There was no change re- 
ported in canned citrus out of Florida 
this week. Movement canners’ 
hands continues well maintained, and 
packers are holding steady at list on new 
buying. 


SALMON—Alaska pack figures up to 
Aug. 31 show production of reds and 
pinks sharply off from last season. 
Cumulative packs up to Aug. 31 are re- 
ported as follows:-Reds, 746,279 cases, 
against 1,002,705 cases in the like period 
a year ago; kings, 46,192 cases, against 
46,213 cases in the comparable 1956 
period; pinks, 735,582 cases, against 
1,133,077 cases; chums, 704,867 cases, 
against 570,256 cases; and coho, 59,843 
cases, against 68,364 cases a year earlier. 
Kings are currently being offered at $28 
per case for talls and $20 for halves, with 
coho at $26 and $14.00. Reds are listing 
at $33 per case for talls and $21 for 
halves, with pinks at $23 and $13, and 
chums at $18-$19 on talls and $11.50 for 


halves. Trading buying relatively 


quiet. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—The sardine 
situation in Maine has shown no further 
change during the week, and the under- 
tone is still soft... Tuna is meeing with 
a routine call, a steady undertone being 
reported ... Reports from the Gulf note 
a very light pack of shrimp since canning 
started last month, and the market is 
strong. Canners are holding “regular” 
pack 5 ounce at $5.75 for jumbo, $5.25 
for large, $4.60-$4.75 for mediun., $4.10- 
$4.20 for small, $4.00 for tiny and $3.75 
for broken, f.o.b. Gulf cannery points ... 
Gulf canners are offering oysters, unin- 
spected pack, on the basis of $3.50 per 
dozen for the 42% oz. tin. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Brisk With Firm Undertones— 
Tomatces And Products Move UP—Pumpkin 
Frices—Beets At Higher Levels—Corn Shows 
Improvement—Cherry Movement Routine— 
West Coast Fruits Unchanged—Citrus 
Continues Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 13, 1957 

THE SITUATION—Trading was brisk 
this week in Chicago in the face of a 
much firmer undertone to the entire 
market. Tomatoes, tomato products, corn, 
beans, beets and kraut are all showing a 
tendency to move to higher ground. The 
tomato pack here in the Midwest is de- 
veloping very slowly leaving canners with 
decided aversion to quoting prices on 
what little they have packed. Acreage 
was down to start with and tonnage is 
certain to be down from last year’s high 
yields. Even California processors are 
pushing prices higher as the pack there 
is also falling down from previous esti- 
mates. The corn pack is doing better but 
most reports indicate smaller totals than 
last season and this has made a stronger 
market. With raw stock receipts coming 
slower than normal, canners have had 
an opportunity to stay right on top of 
things and very little standard corn has 
been packed. Beet prices are now higher 
bringing an end to the drastic price 
cutting that has prevaled for so long and 
with all indications pointing to a smaller 
pack than last year. The bean pack has 
tapered off quite sharply leading many 
canners to pull off the market until they 
have a chance to see how sales stack up 
against the actual pack. The cabbage 
crop will never equal the previous one 
in these parts and even the cheap sellers 
here abouts seem inclined to ask for 
more money. All of this is having it’s 
effect on the average buyer’s thinking. 
At least where the above items are con- 
cerned he can buy with confidence because 
he knows that any market change will see 
prices moving to higher levels. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Most Cali- 
fornia canners have now quoted new pack 
prices here and they are all higher than 
previous spot lists. Fancy 1.06 puree 
is up to 7.00 which compares to the last 
spot quotation of $6.00. Fancy catsup is 
now $9.25 up from $9.00 while 26% paste 
is $11.25 up from $10.50 to $10.75. Local 
canners have also pushed prices up and 
none of them are very anxious to sell at 
the moment. Reports from the local front 
all indicate that production to date is 
away behind last year and it will take 
some excellent weather conditions to per- 
mit a normal pack. 


TOMATOES—California canners are 
now quoting new pack tomatoes on the 
basis of $1.70 for faney whole in 3038 
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tins with 2%s at $2.50 and tens at $9.25. 
Choice solid pack are listed at $1.42% 
for 303s, $2.10 for 2%s and $7.50 for tens. 
All of these prices are higher than buyers 
here have been paying for spot goods. 
Locally it takes a finimum of $1.40 to 
buy a dozen cans of tomatoes with most 
ecanners willing to quote holding good 
extra standards at $1.50. Extra standard 
tens are listed at $7.50 to $8.00 and 
offerings are limited. The pack has been 
dragging and the industry doesn’t like 
the way things are shaping up which is 
the reason most canners seem inclined to 
sit on the sidelines. 


PUMPKIN—Local canners will be 
getting under way on the new pack of 
pumpkin the latter part of this month. 
First quotations on 1957 pack list faney 
grade at $1.05 for 303s, $1.521% for 2\%s 
and $5.25 for tens. There are some re- 
ports reaching here that indicate the 
pack will be down from last year but it 
is really too early to come up with any 
accurate estimates. 


BEETS—Midwest canners are. still 
going strong on the current pack of beets 
but the pack will obviously be down from 
the previous one and that won’t make 


... are these intangibles that 


are none-the-less of equal or greater 
importance to our customers than the price 

that they may pay:—management policies; method 
of doing business; traditional Hamachek attitude 


toward our customers .. . 


Back of every piece of HAMACHEK equipment are the facilities, per- 
sonnel, and resources of the Frank Hamachek Machine Company—a 
name that has represented superior quality and service since 1880. 


Any Hamachek customer 
can tell you! 


Hamachek 
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Frame 
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MARKET NEWS 


the industry mad after last year’s fiasco. 
The market is in much better shape price- 
wise than it has been for some time. 
Currently, fancy sliced is held at $1.15 
for 303s and $5.75 for tens with salad 
sliced at $.90 and $4.50. Cut and diced, 
of which there will be a lot less this year, 
are listed at $.90 and $4.25 


CORN—The trade have been resisting 
higher prices on corn but they have just 
about reached the end of their rope. They 
are now paying $1.15 for standard 303s 
and considerable pressure was brought 
to bear in an effort to hold this price 
down. However, stocks are so limited 
that a buyer will either pay the above 
price or go without. Fancy 3038s are 
bringing $1.30 in most quarters although 
the heavy carryover in this size and 
grade has retained some of the price 
shading so evident a short time ago. 
Fancy tens are firmly held at $8.50 with 
some factors up to $8.75 and there is 
little or no price shading on this size. 


APPLESAUCE—Eastern canners are 
just about ready to get under way on 
the new pack of applesauce but so far 
no prices have reached this market and 
pack possibilities are still an unknown 
factor. While the trade await new prices 
they are paying $1.35 for fancy 303s and 
$7.75 for tens. 


RSP CHERRIES—Water pack RSP 
cherries are moving here in no more than 
a routine fashion at prices which vary 
to some degree. Some canners are hold- 
ing at $1.85 for 303s and $11.00 for tens 
while others seem inclined to accept 
business at $1.80 and $10.50. Distributors 
don’t have too much confidence in the 
market and that accounts for the light 
buying. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—California 
canners apparently are in the mood to 
ship more fruit cocktail. They decided 
this week to allow an early shipping 
allowance of 24¢ on on eight ounce, 5¢ 
on 303s and 10¢ on 2%s. From where 
this writer sits it seems certain these 
allowances will bring the desired results. 
Otherwise, the market is unchanged 
pricewise and the average buyer is buy- 
ing in a normal fashion or maybe a little 
on the heavy side as canned fruit seems 
to be moving very well at the retail level. 


CITRUS—This market remains very 
firm and it’s going to stay that way at 
least until the new pack gets under way. 
The old pack is cleaning up very nicely 
and canners should start the pack in 
excellent shape. The trade are paying 
$2.35 for 46 oz. orange, $2.20 for blended 
and $2.10 for grapefruit juice. Fancy 
sections are tight and where they are 
offered canners are holding fast at 
$1.62% for 303s $4.50 for 46 oz. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Packs Lighter In Most Instances—Pro- 
rating Bean Deliveries—Tomato Tonnage 
Well Below Last Year—Cling Peach 
Diversion Program Ends—Wide Range In 
Elberta Prices—Cocktail In Good Supply— 
Applesauce Moving—Sardine Season Opens 
—Salmon Pack Trails. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Cal., Sept. 18, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Good weather con- 
tinues to favor California growers and 
canners and packs in most lines promise 
to live up to earlier expectations. The 
market is definitely firmer on most items 
than even a few weeks ago but buyers are 
in the market to fill immediate require- 
ments only, in most instances. The size 
of packs are now well known and on but 
a few items will there be any scarcities 
in the near future. It is noted in the 
trade that almost all the changes in 
price in recent weeks have been on the 
upward side, with these made to replace 
quotations on old pack to effect immedi- 
ate cleanup of carry-over stocks. Packs 
this season are lighter, in most instances, 
than those of last year, when records 
were set on many items. The canning 
season on salmon in Alaska is nearing a 
close, with the output running well be- 
hind that of last year and the demand 
below general expectations. The sardine 
season is just getting under way in 
California, with the market in a closely 
cleaned up position. 


BEANS — California canners have 
about completed their packs of green 
beans and some have been compelled to 
pro-rate deliveries on some _ items. 
Weather conditions during the growing 
season were such that the beans ran to 
the smaller sieves and few canners seem 
in a position to fill orders in full. One 
prominent operator has been compelled 
to announce pro-rate deliveries on orders 
as follows: No. 303 5-sieve extra 
standard cut, 81%; 5-sieve standard cut, 
77% and 6-sieve standard cut, 60 per 
cent. On No. 10s deliveries are to be 
95% on 5-sieve extra standard cut and 
52 per cent on 5-sieve standard cut. 


TOMA TOES—Tomato tonnage handled 
by California canners is running well 
below that of last year to a corresponding 
date and the canned pack for the year is 
expected to be in keeping with this show- 
ing unless the season proves to be an 
unusually long and favorable one. To the 
end of August the tonnage handled by 
canners amounted to 229,881 tons, against 
277,473 tons to the corresponding date 
last year. New price lists are being pre- 
pared by some, with these promising to 
show advances on most items. Some sales 
are being reported on the basis of $1.75 
for No. 308 fancy, $2.50 for No. 2%s and 


THE CANNING TRADE 


$9.50 for No. 10s. A large packer of a 
featured brand is featuring tomato 
catsup on 20 oz. glass at $2.20, with this 
to be available after October 15. 


PEACHES—Further diversion for the 
season of the cling peach crop in Cali- 
fornia has been ruled out by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board as the crop is 
running to smaller size fruit and a 
smaller tonnage than anticipated. A 
large pack is in sight and the output of 
halves may prove even larger than a year 
ago, but it has been quite definitely 
settled to make every effort to hold down 
the output of fruit cocktail and like items. 
The export demand is more promising 
than a year ago and it is hoped that 
domestic consumption can be enlarged. 
Sales for immediate shipment are being 
made on the following basis: No. 2% 
fancy halves, $2.90; choice, $2.60, and 
standard, $2.47%. 


ELBERTAS — Buyers’ of Elberta 
peaches are giving special attention to 
grading this season and prices of fancy 
fruit run a rather wider range than in 
recent years. Some sales of No. 303 fancy 
are reported at $2.10, but other sales are 
made without difficulty at $2.32%. This 
tender fruit requires careful handling in 
field and cannery, but care pays off in 
the long run. During the week sales of 
No. 2% fancy have been reported at $3.10, 
but special lots have changed hands at 
$3.40. Sales of halves in No. 10 con- 
tainers are reported at $11.25. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is in rather 
plentiful supply and business is on a 
competitive basis. Recent sales are re- 
ported at $2.12% for No. 303 fancy, $3.35 
for No. 2% and $12.00 for No. 10. In- 
quiries for this item for export are com- 
ing in and it is hoped that some sizeable 
sales can be made this fall. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce is mov- 
ing steadily at opening prices. The 
Gravenstein apple crop was a smaller one 
than last year, with a resulting smaller 
pack, but other varieties of apples are in 
good supply and use is being made of 
these. Most sales seem to be on the basis 
of $1.45 for fancy and $1.35 for choice 
in the No. 308 size. 


SARDINES—The sardine season in 
California opened September 1, but the 
only landings so far have been at 
Monterey, and these have not been large. 
In former years the season in southern 
California did not open until October 1, 
but a change was made to the earlier 
date this year. Price negotiations with 
fishermen have delayed operations there. 
At Monterey and San Francisco fisher- 
men are receiving $52.50 a ton for their 
catches, or an increase of $5.00 a ton over 
that paid last year. 


SALMON—Salmon canning in Alaska 
is rapidly coming to an end, with the 
output to date well below that of last 
year to a corresponding date. To August 
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31 the pack totaled 2,292,263 cases, the 
smallest in many years. Red salmon is 
priced at $33.00-$34.00 for No. 1 talls, 
$21.00-$23.00 for halves; $13.00 for quar- 
ters and $34.00 for four-pound, 12 cans to 
the case. Movement so far has been slow, 
suggesting that an advertising campaign 
may be launched to bring salmon to the 
attention of the consuming public. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following 
requirements. 


CANNED APPLE JUICE—Single strength, 
clear, Fancy, Grade A, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-A-623, from 1957 
crop, labeling required. 7,000 cases 12/46 
oz. for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
3,750 cases 12/46 oz. for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 9,500 cases 12/46 oz. 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Small business 
only. Opening date October 8. 


CANNED PUMPKIN—Grade A, Fancy, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-P-791, packed from 1957 crop, label- 
ing required. 1,000 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Somerville, N. J. the week of 
November 18, 1957; 250 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Cal. the week of 


November 18, 1957; 1,400 cases 6/10’s . 


for delivery to Hines, Ill. the week of 
November 18, 1957. Opening date 
October 8. 


TOMATO ACREAGE CONTROL 


Howard Wilson, of Stockton, Calif., 
manager of the California Tomato 
Growers’ Association announces that 
plans are being considered for formu- 
lating a marketing order for canning 
tomatoes next season. The principal aim 
will be to control acreage to prevent the 
market from being swamped. 


NO EXPORT PAYMENTS 
ON CITRUS FRUITS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced Sept. 9 that no export pay- 
ments will be made on fresh and pro- 
cessed oranges and grapefruit of the 
1957-58 crop. A request that an export 
payment program be established for the 
1957-58 crop was made by industry 
representatives at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, August 23, 1957. 

This decision has been made in view 
of the possible disrupting influence on 
world trade in citrus fruits and the ex- 
port opportunities of other domestic fruit 
industries. 

Last year, USDA made no payments 
for the first time since the citrus program 
was begun in 1948-49. During the period 
that payments were made, nearly 35 
million boxes of citrus fruits were ex- 
ported. Officials said this helped re- 
establish the export market, which was 
the primary purpose of the program. 
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OLIVE INDUSTRY APPROVES 
MARKETING ORDER 


The California olive industry, both 
growers and canners, has given approval 
for a marketing order plan for canned 
olives. A meeting is to be held late in 
September, when formal plans _ for 
merchandising will” be discussed, these 
include advertising and widespread dis- 
plays. 


200 ATTEND AUTOMATION 
SCHOOL 


Starting in September and continuing 
through the end of 1957 nearly 200 engi- 
neers and technicians will be enrolled in 
classes on industrial control instruments 
at the Instrumentation Education Center 
conducted by Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
Industrial Division, Philadelphia, M. J. 
Ladden, director, reports. 


The students represent 65 U. S. in- 
dustrial firms and 14 government 
agencies and 14 foreign companies in 
four countries. About 70 per cent are 
customer employees. Other enrollees are 
the Industrial Division’s own sales and 
service personnel. 


Curriculum for the tuition-free classes, 
which run from two to 13 weeks, includes 
courses in pyrometry, electric potentio- 
meters, pneumatic control and _ trans- 
mission, flow meters, thermometers and 
pressure guages. The center, opened in 
1935, has more than 5,000 “graduates.” 


Including among the U. S. firms which 
will have enrollees are U. S. Steel, 
Westinghouse, Gulf Oil, Texas Company, 
Rohm & Haas, Owens-Illinois Glass, and 
Abbott Laboratories. U. S. government 
agencies are the Bureau of Standards; 
Naval Air Materiel Center, Philadelphia, 
Naval Air Test Station at West Trenton, 
N. J., and Army Chemical Center at 
Edgewood, Md., Arsenal. 


PACK OF RED PITTED CHERRIES 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(DOES NOT INCLUDE PIE FILLING) 


State 1956 1957 
Actual Actual 
cases cases 

New York and Pennsylvania 271,448 296,430 

Michigan 1,922,867 2,575,520 

Wisconsin 249,962 396.673 

Utah and 100,144 125,628 

Washington and Oregon ........ 128,353 153,378 

PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 

Can Size 1956 1957 

24/2 168,079 160,785 

6/10 696,572 1,467,740 

Miscellaneous 4,177 44,466* 


*In the miscellaneous of 44,466 cases the new can 
size (303 x 509) (303 cylinder) also designated by 
some as 303 tall, has been included. Most of the 
miscellaneous consists of this size. 


The above report is a summary of the 1957 red 
pitted cherry pack. This report covers all canners 
known to have canned water and syrup pack 
cherries this season. 
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Now— 
a@ master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to help you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- 
gether proven tech- 
niques, calculations, 
and essential informa- 
tion in a_ practical 
handbook never before 
aviilable to workers 
in the food industry. 
From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best 
system, heating temperatures, and time re- 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 


By C. OLIN BALL 


Professor and Research Specialist in 
Food Technology, Rutgers University 


and F. C. W. OLSON 
Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


W ITH this detailed information on thermal 
preservation of food, technologists can 

insure superior food quality, reduce canning 

costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Formulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36 


Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 


For price and terms outside U. S&., 1 
write McGraw-Hill Intl., N. ¥. C. : 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 


Med.-Small 
Tip & Wh. 
Large ...... 
Med.-Small 
: Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
4.60 
Large 4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
Mid-W., . All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic 
No. 300 2.40 
BEANS, StrincLess, GreEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std... Cut Gri, 97% 
1.25-1.40 
No, 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 
x No. 10 6.25 
a Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
: Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 1,25 
Cut, Fey., No. 303 5021.75 
.8.50-9.50 
Ex. Cut, No. -30-1.50 
No. 7.75-8.50 
Fr. Style, No. BOB. 1.70 
9.25 
Wax, ” Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 5-1.75 
No 50 
Ex. Std. FOR 1.60 
as No. 10 8.60 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WeEst 
Gr. tay Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
10 11.50-12.50 
50 
7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9,25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No, 3038..........-scsssee 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 ...... 6.00 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 303.......ceeee 1.20 
6.25 
‘ N.W. & CaL. BLUE LAKES 
aie Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
Ext. Std... 5 sv., No. 1.30 
Mo. 10. .7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............... 2.60 
No. 13.75 
Small, No. 303 2.25 
12.75 
NO; BOB 2.10 
No. 10 11.50 
Mip-West 
Fev., Gr. No. 2.25-2.50 
Small, No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
o. 10 — 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diecd, 
95 
Fey., Sliced. No. 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 303 1.18 
5.7 


5 
5.75 
Diced, No. 303 90 


Mid- West, 

No. 3038 

No. 10 

Sliced, No. : 

No. 10 
CORN 
East 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 

1.40-1.50 
8.50-9.00 
-271%4-1.30 


10 ..8.00-8.50 
Std., No. ¢ 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. : A. 50-1.60 
1.40 


MipwWeEst 


3....1.30-1.35 


. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.50-1.55 


PEAS 
ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 


3 
Ex. 
3 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 
No. 
Std., 3 sv. 
4 sv. 
No. 10 
SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.45-1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., +1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std .20-1.30 
7.00-725 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
‘cy., 1 sv., 8 oz. ... 
1 sv., No. 303 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 3038 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 ....... 
Ex me 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 308 ..... 


3 ong No. 10 .. 
4 sv., No. 303 .... 
4 sv., No. 10 ... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 303 .. 
3 sv., No. 10 .... 


4 sv., No. 303 . 

Mip-West SWEETS 
1.67% 

No. 10 9.50 


Ex. Std., 4 No. 1. 
4 sv.. No. 


No. 
Std., No. 


No. 10 7.00-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
No. 
East, Fer. No. 246. 
No. 10 ..... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Fey., No. 303........ 1.05-1.10 
1.4541.50 
-4.90-5.15 
N. Y., Fey., 
No. 10 5.40 
SPINACH 
Tr i-State, Fey., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
11.902. 00 
No. 3 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Iey., No 


1.70 
5.50 
.1.15-1.30 


TOMATOES 


Tri-States (Nominal) 


Ix. Std., 1.40-1.50 
2.25-2.50 
.50-7.75 
+105 
2.15 
7.50 
1.35 
00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-Weat, Foy., Nr. 
2.10 
No. 
No. 5 
Ex. Std., 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Std., 
No, 
No 
No 
Calif., 303.. 1.60- 1.7 75 
No 50 
No 5 
Std., 1.25 
oO. 1.85 
No. ans 5 6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303.......... 1.35 
OO 
Texas, Std., “No. 308... 1.25 
o. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
_ 
Mid-West 
o, 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.20 


Bo, 10 (DOr 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06. No  %0%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.05 
7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey. 1.045, No. 1. .1.05-1.10 
No. 7.25-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


1.35 
7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APPLES (East) 
10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
No. 12.65 
2% 3.00 
10 10.75 
‘No. 2% 2.65 
9.50 
Fey., Wh. Pecled, No. 2%.............3.65 
No. 10 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) 8021.90 
No. 10 (nom.) '10.50-11.00 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.12% 
No, 2% 3.35 
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gg NO. S03 2.05 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 
No. 2% .. 
Choice, No. 
No, 2% 
Std., No. 


Choice, Ne. 
. 
PEARS 
2.45 
No. 2% .... 


No. 10 .. 
Std., No. 303 
Wo. 2% 
No. 10 

PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Icy., 
No. 10 

Crushed, 
No, 2% 


No. 


No. 10 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.80 


PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., No. 
No. 2% . 
Choice, No, ¢ 


“6.7! 


JUICES 


APPLE 
Midwest, 1 wl. ......... 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 


G 
95 
5-210 
1.02, 
46 0 2.25-2.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 


No. 10. 
Mid- We st, 


FISH 


SALMON--Per Case 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T..........83.00-34.00 
-21.00-23.00 
.26.00-27.00 
14.00-15.00 


Tall, No. 


-50-12.00 
SARDINES. Per CASE 
Maine, 44 Oil Keyless ........ 6.65-6.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.75 
5.25 
Medium 4.60-4.75 
Small 1.10-4.20 
4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, %4’s....11.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 11.00 
hunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 
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) 
y., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.25 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 
Ex. Std., No. 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.30-1.35 eae 
NO, 10 8,75 SL, NO. 
Ex. Std., NO. 303 2001.25 85 
Ex. Std., No. 5h 
) 
141.00 
| 
NO. 
Ungraded, No. 
18 
| 


